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it might be conjectured that if, by some stroke of magic, their respec-
tive strengths and estates could have been transposed, they would
have promptly interchanged their respective policies. Yet, however
chary an observer might be of passing a comparative moral judge-
ment, he could not fail to note that, in their respective attitudes
towards the League, there was a well-marked difference between the
Great Powers on the one hand and the smaller states on the other, and
that this de facto difference of attitude was a fact of considerable
political importance.
In any case, the four speeches of Monsieur Paul-Boncour (France),
Sir John Simon (United Kingdom), Baron Aloisi (Italy), and Freiherr
von Neurath (Germany) were all in harmony with one another, and
in discord with the speeches of the representatives of the smaller
states, in showing a certain indulgence towards Japan in one way
or another. Monsieur Paul-Boncour, for instance, took up Mr.
Matsuoka's suggestion that the 'slowness' and the 'powerlessness'
which had been displayed by the League in its handling of the Far
Eastern conflict need not be taken as constituting a precedent for its
prospects of success or failure in dealing with a similar situation in
Europe. He suggested to his colleagues that, in the Far East, they
were dealing with a special case; and his Italian colleague, Baron
Aloisi, drew the moral that this special case was a test, not of the
efficacy of the Covenant, but of its elasticity.
Wherever the responsibilities for the dispute may lie, the fact remains
that it has put the elasticity and flexibility even of the clauses of the
Covenant to the severest test. That flexibility was intended and, I say,
wisely intended, by the founders of the League. Their object was to
allow the free development of the activities of states without resort to
those extreme measures which the League is called upon to take in the
event of a violation of the Covenant. This flexibility, I repeat, has been
put to a very severe test; but that does not justify our proceeding to con-
clusions not based on a sense of realities or the responsibility of Govern-
ment representatives. The latter are called upon, not to establish aca-
demic principles, but to discover a solution based on realities. That is
what world public opinion demands.
This view was also taken by Freiherr von Neurath, who deprecated
an approach to the question 'on the basis of more or less abstract
principles'.
As for Sir John Simon, he held out a helping hand to Mr. Matsuoka
by drawing attention to certain passages in the Lytton Eeport which
brought out the complicated character of the circumstances of the
dispute and the weak points in the Chinese case, and which submitted,
a propos of future action in Manchuria, that c a mere restoration of